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kind of gratitude to be stored up like money in a bank and used
where it would do the most good. Shorty, whose advice had always
been practical, if not in strict accord with the highest ideals, had
the right idea. He claimed that if one played the game and stuck
to the rules his chance would come; something was sure to bring
him to the attention of the right people.
The right people, it seems, had had their eyes on me for some
time. Late one afternoon an exceedingly brisk young woman
bought a paper. While examining her purse for change she asked
my name.
"Carlos," I replied. It was a question I had heard every day,
therefore it gave me no alarm.
"And where do you live?" she continued, casually.
She was now getting on dangerous ground. A truant officer
had asked me that very thing a day or so before, and I had given
him some fictitious details about supporting an imaginary mother
over on Second Avenue.
"Oh, I live down the street. My father owns a store. He thinks
a boy should earn his own spending money."
"Is that so!" The same truant officer was standing behind me,
an expression of grim amusement on his pudgy face. Escape was
impossible. The young woman was kind and her manner reassur-
ing, but the law's grip could not be shaken off. All my protests
and pleas were in vain, my excuses ignored.
I was taken to a place on Chambers Street, questioned,
examined, scrubbed, given an outfit of new clothing, tagged,
fed and put to bed, under guard. The examination was frighten-
ing, but the bath was rather pleasant. It was the first I had had
in two years, and it was the first clean bed I had occupied since
Shorty's death. Next day, along with twenty-nine other homeless
boys, I was put aboard a train bound for the great unknown.